Central America: Three-cornered Struggle 


The recent overthrow of President José Maria 
Lemus of El Salvador and revolt attempts 
in Guatemala and Nicaragua highlight the 
tensions ‘prevalent in Central America. The 
whole area is marked by political instability, 
and perhaps only the government of Costa 

is more or less certain to serve out its 
appointed term otf ofhice. 

One fundamental problem of the area is 
that of dictatorships, past and present. Until 
1944, four of the five Central American re- 
publics—Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua—were dominated by dictatorships. 
Shortly afterward Costa Rica was for a brief 
time under the control of a regime unwilling 
to give up power to its elected successor. 

The year 1944 saw the fall of dictator Gen 
eral Jorge Ubico in Guatemala and General 
Maximiliano Hernandez Martinez of El Sal- 
vador. In Guatemala the overthrow of the 
dictator was the prelude for a fundamental 
process of social change—notably agrarian 
reform, labor and social legislation, and eco 
nomic development under Presidents Juan 
José Arévalo and Jacobo Arbenz Guzman. 
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The Guatemalan revolution, however, 


lacked a party which could become its spokes- 





by Robert J 


man and give it ideologica 

direction. As a result, there was c 
contusion, and this the Communist 

able to exploit. The Communists 

many supporters of the revolution that they 
were the only true advocates of social hange 
and of economic and political nationalism. 
Among those so convinced was President 
Jacobo Arbenz, during whose administration 
the Communists came to exercise an impor 
tant measure of control over public affairs. 
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The Arbenz government was overthrown 


in June 1954 as the result of an asion by 
a small force of exiles led by Colonel 


Castillo 


Carlos 
Armas. The Guatemalan army re 
fused to hight Castillo Armas and forced 
Arbenz to resign. With the collapse of the 
Arbenz regime, Castillo Armas was quickly 
installed in power. His administration has 
been described as a “good old-fashioned mili 
tary dictatorship.” Its chief was onfirmed” 
in office in an election without secret ballot 
in September. Violent revenge was 

landowners and employers against their ten 
ants and workers who had participated in the 
revolution, and Castillo Armas was not able 


or willing to prevent this. 





The Guatemalan dictator was as- 
sassinated in July 1957 under cir- 
cumstances which still remain un- 
clear. A provisional regime called 
elections, which were “won” by Cas- 
tillo Armas’ party, the Movimiento 
Democratica Nacional. However, a 
popular protest immediately arose 
that the election had been “stolen.” 
Both the supporters of the right- 
wing candidate, General Miguel Ydi- 
goras Fuentes, and the left-wing op- 
position joined these demonstrations, 
which forced the government to call 
a new election. 

The winner in this poll was Gen- 
eral Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes. He 
had won his general’s bars during 
the Ubico dictatorship, and it was 
widely expected that he would estab- 
lish a dictatorship similar to that of 
his former chief. However, this has 
not proved to be the case. The regime 
has been surprisingly liberal in its 
treatment of opposition elements. 
Many exiles have been allowed to 
return, and Ydigoras has invited ex- 
President Arévalo to come back. He 
also allowed the Opposition party, 
Partido Revolucionario (PR), to win 
control of the government of the 
capital, Guatemala City. His govern- 
ment has extended legal recognition 
not only to the PR but also to several 


other parties which, like the PR, 


make no secret of their adherence to 


the principles of the 1944-54 revo- 
lution. 

The Ydigoras regime has been 
conservative in its policies. Although 
it has permitted organized labor to 
function with considerable freedom 
and has carried on a modest eco- 


nomic development program, it has 
not undertaken any significant ex- 
periments in the social or economic 
fields. It is widely regarded in Guate- 
mala as a “caretaker” government. 
Whether the revolution will be re- 
newed — and which direction it 
might take if it is—will be decided 
in elections scheduled in two years. 


Uneasy El Saivador 
The El Salvador uprising of 1944 
was followed by a four-year period 
of confusion. Finally, at the end of 
1948, 
headed by 


a group of young officers 


Colonel Oscar Osorio 
seized power, which it held during 
the next 12 years. This government 
carried out a modest program of eco- 
nomic development, stressing hydro- 
electric projects and irrigation 
schemes. It passed some social legis- 
lation for city workers and very re- 
luctantly permitted the development 
of a labor movement. It also per- 
mitted a wider degree of political 
freedom than had been customary 
in El Salvador. 

However, the group which con- 
trolled the country for more than a 
decade did not dare to touch the key 
problem: the concentration of vir- 
tually everything worth owning in 
the hands of an oligarchy consisting 
of a few score families. This group 
of families, already firmly anchored 
in the country’s basic industry, coffee, 
has reached out to control grazing, 
sugar, manufacturing, banking and 
commerce. 

No government in the last 60 
years, including the regimes since 
1948, has dared to challenge the rule 


of this oligarchy. Meanwhile, social 
tensions have been mounting. The 
great majority of the rural popula- 
tion lives at a jevel of extreme pov- 
erty, with little hope either to im- 
prove its lot or express its grievances. 

It is against this background that 
the recent successful revolt against 
President José Maria Lemus must be 
viewed. As yet, it is too early to 
judge the nature of the new regifne. 
However, on November 26 it an- 
nounced that free elections would be 
held in 1962, and on December 3 
won recognition by Washington. 

Nicaragua still has an “old-fash- 
ioned military dictatorship,” that of 
the Somoza family. Established in 
1936 by General Anastasio Somoza, 
it is now in its second generation, 
Luis Somoza having succeeded to 
the presidency when his father was 
assassinated in 1956. Although Luis 
Somoza has promised that there will 
be free elections when his term ex- 
pires in 1962, and that no member 
of his family will be allowed to run 
for the presidency, opponents of the 
Somoza regime do not accept this 
promise at face value. They continue 
to try to overthrow the dictatorship 
by internal insurrection and by in- 
vasion from abroad. 

The Somozas’ opponents are di- 
vided roughly into two groups. One 
of these has been working for sev- 
eral years in close cooperation with 
ex-President José Figueres of Costa 
Rica, who greatly aided the members 
of this group when he was president 
and continues to help and advise 
them. The other group has found its 
j 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 





Confusion in Southeast Asia 





When Department of State officials 
say the situation in Southeast Asia 
is “confusing,” they are pointing out 
the obvious. When they say it ap- 
pears to be “deteriorating,” they are 
telling the truth. But when they sug 
gest it still may not be desperate, 
observers here believe they are whis- 
tling in the dark. 

The fact is that no one in Wash- 
ington knows just how desperate the 
situation in Southeast Asia is, for no 
one actually knows just what is hap 
pening there. Nor does anyone here 
know what the Communists of Red 
China and North Vietnam, and their 
agents in South Vietnam and Laos, 
really intend to do. Because of all 
these unknowns, official predictions 
are no more than an educated hunch. 

On November 16 the military ad- 
visers of the eight countries, includ 
ing the United States, which consti- 
tute the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization (SEATO) met in Bang 
kok to consider what they should do 
about a successful coup in Laos and 
an unsuccessful coup in South Viet 
nam within a period of three months. 

The successful coup in Laos was 
far from a success from the Western 
point of view, for it replaced a pro- 
Western regime with a neutralist, 
even pro-Communist, government. 
And the unsuccessful coup in South 
Vietnam shows signs of turning out 
successfully for the West—by driv- 
ing President Ngo Dinh Diem to 
make his government more popular 
and representative than it has been 
in the past. So, even the terms 
“successful coup” and “unsuccessful 
coup” are meaningless without ex- 
planation. And no one here seemed 
sure whether these 


coups were 


domestic feuds or merely personal 


rivalries — or whether they were 
Communist-inspired and represented 
an advance of the Bamboo Curtain. 
The SEATO advisers, like the off 
cials in Washington, could not agree 
as to just what had happened in the 
area, or what to do about it. Accord- 
ing to reports, the Thai, Filipino and 
United States delegates called for a 
strong stand further 


against any 


Communist advances in Southeast 
Asia. But the French, British, Aus 
tralian, New Zealand and Pakistani 
The 


question resolved itself into whether 


delegates counseled caution. 
it was more dangerous to do some 
thing or to do nothing. The conclu- 
sion seems to have been to do noth- 
ing and follow the oft-tried policy of 


“letting ti. dust settle.” 


Coups and Countercoups 


Laos has been rent by a three 
cornered struggle for power. The 
three groups involved are the new 


neutralist government of Premier 
Souvanna Phouma, which overthrew 
a pro-Western government last sum- 
mer; the Communist-led Pathet Lao 
rebels whose guerrillas have been 
trained and indoctrinated by Chinese 
and Vietnamese Communists; and a 
third force led by General Phoumi 
Nosavan, former defense minister in 
the deposed pro-Western regime. 
These groups provide the elements 
of a future explosion. Neutralist 
Premier Souvanna Phouma, who is 
in the middle, is negotiating with the 
Pathet Lao rebels in the north in the 
hope of creating a coalition govern- 
ment. He is also reported willing to 
establish relations with the U.S.S.R. 
and Communist China and to re- 
ceive aid from both. But pro-West- 


ern General Phormi Nosavan, in the 


on No- 


vember 30 against Souvanna, and 


south, launched an attack 


then, on December 1, in a surprise 
announcement, the premier said the 
rebels had agreed to join the neu 
tralists and the Pathet Lao in a coali 
tion government to end the civil war. 

In South Vietnam President Ngo 
Dinh Diem had established a seem 
ingly strong regime, which was sup 
posed to be anti-Communist and 
pro-Western. But now it is suspected 
here that the president is more pro 
Diem than pro-anything else—and 
his cabinet is loaded with his rela- 
tives. The unsuccessful coup seems 
Diem 


forms in his government and to lib 


to have forced to make re 
eralize some of his policies. But con- 


siderable anti-Diem sentiment con- 
tinues to exist in South Vietnam, and 
further revolts may occur. 

The United States, unfortunately, 
is caught right in the middle of this 
“fightin’ and feudin’” in Southeast 
Asia. For Uncle Sam has been pro 
viding the military hardware for the 
defense of Laos and South Vietnam 
and economic aid for the survival of 
these heirs of the Fourth French Re 
public. And, worse yet for us, it 
turns out that American-trained and 
equipped paratroopers led the coups 
in both Laos and South Vietnam. 

Washington would like to main 
tain the fiction that the United States 
can give aid to these shaky regimes 
Asia 


committed to any particular regime 


in Southeast without being 
so long as the ruling group is for 
freedom, independence and national 
security. Our aid is obviously in 
tended to keep them out of the Com- 
munist camp, irrespective of other 
considerations. 


(Continued ! 





FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 


What Should 


U.S. Do 


About Algeria? 








— news releases indicate 
that the Algerian Front of Na- 
tional Liberation (FLN), the party 
which has the support, open or tacit, 
of the majority of Muslims in Al- 
geria, is moving toward increased 
reliance on aid from the U.S.S.R., as 
China, 
which has promised “total and un- 
conditional aid.” 

It has been claimed that Algerian 
nationalism is the work of rabble- 
rousers and that the FLN, or its gov- 
ernmental organ, the Algerian pro- 


well as from Communist 


visional government, does not ex- 
press the will of the majority of Al- 
gerians. If this is so, the United 
States may comfortably ignore the 
recent turn of events and maintain 
the status quo in our official attitude 
toward the Algerian problem. 

All available evidence, however, 
points to the contrary. The Algerian 
has 


been recognized by 19 countries, in- 


provisional government now 
cluding such cold-war neutrals as 
Indonesia, Ghana and the Sudan, 
and even traditionally pro-Western 
Liberia. The All-African Peoples’ 
Conference, held in Tunis in Janu- 
ary 1960, issued a call for volun- 
teers from all independent African 
countries to join the FLN armies. In 
France itself there has recently been 
a ground swell of opinion in favor 
of a peace negotiated between the 
French government and the Alge- 
rian provisional government. Indeed, 
190 leading French intellectuals, in- 
heritors of the great humanist tradi- 
tion of France, publicly asserted this 
fall the right, and the duty, of 
Frenchmen to refuse service in the 
Algerian war. They declared: “We 
respect and consider justified the re- 
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fusal to take up arms against the 
Algerian people.” 

We must therefore soberly exam- 
ine the decision of the FLN to turn 
to the Communist bloc for aid. It is 
not too much to say that this decision 
represents another tragic failure of 
United States policy. 

To be successful, our policy must 
be based on the premise that Algeria 
will soon be independent. Let me 
quote Jean-Paul Sartre: “Algeria’s 
independence is ... an acknowl- 
edged fact. It will come to pass per- 
haps in a year, perhaps in five, as a 
result of an agreement with France 
or against her, through referendum 
or through the internationalization 
of the conflict, but . . . it is already 
a fact and even General de Gaulle 
. . . has now been forced to recog- 
nize, ‘Algerians, Algeria is yours.’ I 
repeat, this independence is a cer- 
tainty.” 

Yet American policy has not been 
based on this premise. American 
military equipment, without which, 
the FLN says, the war would be im- 
possible, is still used by our NATO 
partner France against Algerians. 
The United States has never called 
publicly on France to cease using 
our equipment in the Algerian war, 
which costs France over $1.5 billion 
a year and the use of most of its 
NATO troops. The Algerian na- 
tionalist leaders, unable to get from 
the United States the support they 
have been seeking for six years, are 
now, despite a traditional pro-West- 
ern orientation, looking for help to 
any sources from which it may be 
available. 

Can we afford to say that Algeria 
is an internal French problem? In 
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by George M. Houser 


Mr. Houser is executive director of the American Com- 

mittee on Africa. He has just returned from his sixth trip 

to Africa and is a frequent contributor of articles on 
African affairs to various magazines. 


ACCEPT ALGERIA’S INDEPENDENCE 


1957 President-elect John F. Ken- 
nedy said that “the blunt facts of the 
matter today are that the changing 
face of African nationalism, and the 
ever-widening by-products of the 
growing crisis, have made Algeria a 
matter of international, and conse- 
The 
Algerian problem has come up for 
United Nations 
every year since the 11th General 
Assembly. This, in itself, shows that 
the problem is an international, not 


quently American, concern.” 


discussions at the 


merely a French, concern. 


Not Internal French Problem 


The atrocities, tortures and bru- 
talities of the Algerian war have 
been fully documented by French 
writers in shocking books such as 
The Gangrene, translated by Robert 
Silvers (Lyle Stuart, 1960) and The 
Ouestion, by Henri Alleg (George 
Braziller, 1958). They cannot be 
The United 
States, however, has not developed a 


allowed to continue. 
clear policy with a view to halting 
the tragic and costly Algerian war. 
In 1959, at the UN General Assem- 
bly, this country abstained in the 
vote on a resolution calling on 
France and the Algerians to enter 
into negotiations to define the con- 
ditions for self-determination and a 
cease-fire. Our government thereby 
incurred the wrath of the French, 
who opposed the resolution, yet 
failed to win the confidence of the 
African states, which favored it. 

A recent statement on Algeria by 
the American Committee on Africa, 
signed by many prominent Ameri- 
cans, declared: “We would urge the 
United States to encourage negotia- 
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by Clifford Forster 


Mr. Forster, a New York lawyer, is chairman of the 
American Committee for France and Algeria. He is also 
counsel to the International League for the Rights of Man. 


SUPPORT FRANCE 


yay question of Algeria appears 
again on the agenda of the cur- 
rent session of the United Nations 
The 


stake are beyond the competence of 


General Assembly. issues at 


a political organization such as the 
UN. The debate, in which France 
probably will not participate, cannot 
the _ basic with 


resolve problems 


which the people of Algeria are con 


fronted. The main purpose of the 
discussion, therefore, which will be 
led by representatives of the Afro- 
Asian and Communist blocs, will be 
to arouse the passions of the non 
European inhabitants of Algeria and 
the neighboring states of Tunisia 
and Morocco. It will achieve no prac- 
tical solution and perhaps will even 
exacerbate the difficulties. 

The United States has hitherto, in 
effect, supported France’s position 
that the problem of Algeria is an in- 
ternal matter which should be left 
for France to settle in a fair and 
democratic manner. But opinion is 
growing in the United States that 
the problem should be international 
ized through adoption of some UN 
resolutions, and thereby improve an 
alleged unfavorable impression of 


this country abroad. 


Whom Does FLN Represent? 


The grounds for this position are 
probably best expressed by Mr. 
George M. Houser, the executive 
director of the American Committee 
on Africa. In a letter to The New 
York Times published on November 
6, Mr. Houser states “there can be 
little doubt in anyone’s mind that 
Algeria will be independent in a few 
“Al- 


gerians are turning openly for aid 


years at the most” and that 
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to the Communist countries.” This 
latter so-called fact “represents an 
other tragic failure in United States 
policy.” Mr. Houser goes on to com 
plain that there is anti-American 
sentiment in North Africa because 
“the United States has never called 
publicly upon France to cease to use 
American equipment in the war in 
Algeria.” 

Mr. 


and those who share his view merely 


These assertions of Houser 
reiterate the political position of the 
FLN which has constituted itself as 
the provisional government of Al 
geria, with no official mandate from 
anyone. 

The FLN, however, can at most 
speak for only some of the 9 million 
Muslims—Arabs and _ Berbers—in 
Algeria, who, it claims, seek inde 
pendence from France. But in two 
referenda held in May 1958 and 
January 1960, the Algerian people 
have already expressed their ove: 
whelming desire to be integrated 
with France. Perhaps the best dem 
onstration of loyalty to France by 
the Muslim population is the fact 
that over 250,000 Arabs and Berbers 
are serving in the French army 
which is seeking to stem FLN terror 
in that unhappy land. These Alge 
rians comprise over one-half of the 
French army engaged in that task. 

The function of the army has per 
haps been best described by Presi 
dent Charles de Gaulle as pacifica- 
tion of the area in order that the 
people of Algeria can exercise the 
freedom to choose their political 
destiny. The purpose of the FLN, 
however, is to impose on the Alge- 
rian people there a dictatorship 


whose moral value can only be 


judged by the savage forms of mur 


der, mutilation and extortion to 
which the FLN has resorted. 
The 


moving into its 7th year, cannot be 


rebellion in Algeria, now 
dignified by the use of the term 
“war.” This revolt of a small minori- 
ty of Algerians has been marked by 
assassinations, atrocities, murders of 
men, women and children—almost 
exclusively Muslims—both in Metro- 
politan France and in Algeria. The 
FLN, 


however, have been given little pub 


atrocities committed by the 
licity, while world public opinion 
has been aroused by the left-wing 
and Communist press in France and 
elsewhere to an exorbitant moral in 
dignation against alleged widespread 
Muslim 


And while the rebels can operate 


French abuse of prisoners. 


on so-called neutral territory with 
impunity, France has unilaterally: ac 
cepted the privileged sanctuary af 
forded the FLN by the governments 
of Tunisia and Morocco. Indeed anti 
French propaganda has succeeded to 
such a remarkable degree that no 
moral blame attaches to Morocco and 
Tunisia for permitting the estab- 
lishment on their soil of an organi 
zation which has engaged in atroci 
and thousand civilian 


ties many 


murders, while France is severely 
condemned if shells accidentally fall 
on neighboring territory during the 
army’s pursuit of rebel bands. Ameri 
can liberals cannot pretend that this 
distorted perspective serves the caus¢ 
of peace and freedom in Algeria. 
Finally, the continuation of this 
irresponsible conflict by the FLN has 
already led to serious defections in its 


April Mabrouk 


Kouara, a Muslim Algerian, resigned 


leadership. Last 


from a top post in the so-called pro- 
visional government’s Ministry of 
External Affairs, charging that the 
rebels—and particularly their leaders 

have a vested interest in a contin- 
ued struggle, and that if a free vote 


were taken in Algeria their claim of 











supporting independence for Al- 
geria would be denied. 

There are consequently two main 
reasons why American policy should 
support France and not aid the FLN 
and its.Communist allies. 


Reasons for Backing France 


First, in a multiracial, multire- 
ligious population, such as exists in 
Algeria, the establishment of a dic- 
tatorship dominated by extremist 
Muslim and Communist elements 
cannot develop a democratic society, 
which is the only guarantee for peace 
and freedom of all the people living 
in Algeria. Integration with France 
will best meet the needs of the peo- 
ple and the exigencies of the times. 
France has already demonstrated 
great moral courage in granting to 
Algeria’s population the freedom 
to choose their political destiny and 
the greatest moral responsibility to- 
ward the inhabitants of that terri- 
tory by continuing to protect them 
from the violence and terror of the 
FLN minority. The Algerian peo- 
ple, both Europeans and Muslims, 
who have already twice indicated 
their desire to be integrated with 
France, do not seek a supposed in- 
dependence which has proved chi- 
merical for other African states. The 
record that freedom for 
Ghana, Guinea and Morocco has 
meant both less liberty for their 
populations, particularly minorities, 
and, an open door to substantial 
Sovigt and Chinese Communist in- 


is clear 


filtra4ion. 

Secynd, the now overt cooperation 
between the U.S.S.R., Communist 
China¢and FLN leadership creates 
the threat of Communist infiltration 
into North Africa and expansion of 
Soviet power through the Mediterra- 
nean to the Atlantic Ocean. Hitler 
understood that the key to Nazi 
domination of Europe and defeat of 
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the Soviet Union in the last war was 
control of North Africa to the Suez 
Canal and ultimately to the Indian 
Ocean. Similarly, today, the Soviet 
Union recognizes that its control of 
North Africa and the western At- 
lantic coast of Africa will lead to 
the outflanking of Western Europe, 
the ultimate collapse of the NATO 
alliance and the consequent liquida- 
tion of the free world. There is al- 
ready Soviet infiltration in Egypt 
and Morocco and to a lesser extent 
in Tunisia. So long as France re- 
mains in Algeria or Algeria is allied 
with France Soviet aims will be 
thwarted and NATO will be able to 
perform the functions for which it 
was organized. 

It is therefore in the interest of 
the United States to sustain France 
with its democratic traditions in its 
efforts to make of Algeria a land 
where all the inhabitants, without 
regard to race or creed, will have an 
equal opportunity to grow, to devel- 
op and to fulfill themselves within 
the context of a great humanist and 
political system which has enormous 
capacities for growth. 

It is to be hoped that in the on- 
going UN debate on Algeria the 
United States will not forsake its 
great and trusted ally or the people 
of Algeria, both Europeans and Mus- 
lims, who have a right to look to us 
and to France to assure their ex- 
istence and development in a free 
and democratic society. 


Houser 


(Continued from page 5 
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tions anew, to break the deadlock 
and achieve a cease-fire. We would 
urge the United States to support in 
the United Nations the implementa- 
tion of the agreed principle of self- 
determination by a plebiscite con- 
ducted among all the people of Al- 
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geria to decide their future status. 
This plebiscite, arranged in con- 
sultation with all interested parties, 
should be held under international 
supervision to guarantee a fair vote. 
... To back the French position that 
Algeria is a domestic issue over 
which the United Nations has no 
jurisdiction would be politically un- 
tenable after last year’s abstention.” 

It is to be hoped that the United 
States will take a positive position at 
the 15th UN General Assembly and 
in all future dealings with Algeria. 
This may be our last opportunity to 
win the friendship of what is des- 
tined to be, in a very short time, a 
large and influential independent 
North African country. If the United 
States takes a positive line, we will 
be acting as a true friend, both of 
France and of Algeria. We will not 
be risking the enmity of the African 
states, which, in “Africa’s year,” we 
can ill afford. We will be playing a 
constructive role as a 


great and 


powerful democratic nation. 


Newsletter 


(Continued from page St) 
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So far as one can find out in 
Washington, it is still our basic poli- 
cy to prevent Laos and/or South 
Vietnam from falling into Commu- 
nist hands. It is argued that a Com- 
munist coup in either country would 
touch off a chain reaction that might 
engulf the whole region. 

But overt aggression is one thing, 
and covert subversion another. The 
question of how we should meet 
both in Southeast Asia has perplexed 
the Eisenhower Administration for 
years. There is no reason to believe 
that President-elect Kennedy will 
find it less perplexing, confusing and 
threatening than it has been for his 
predecessor. 

Neat STANFORD 


December |5, 1960 











FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 





New Decisions Face Europe and U.S. 





Dramatic events in Asia, Africa and 


Latin America from Laos and 


South Vietnam to Cuba and the 
Congo — have recently diverted our 
attention from Western Europe, for 
centuries the center of the world and 
the source both of power and ideas 
that have shaped modern history. 

Now, as a new Administration 
prepares to take office in Washing- 
ton, it becomes increasingly clear 
that far-reaching decisions, long post 
poned by divergences between the 
Western nations, must be taken 
without delay. These decisions con- 
cern the future character of the At- 
lantic alliance in its political, military 
and economic aspects. 

The political decision is whether 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, formed in 1949 as a defensive 
military alliance against the U.S.S.R., 
should remain a loose association of 
nations headed by the United States, 
or be transformed into a close-knit 
Atlantic union which would act as a 
counterweight to the bloc of nations 


headed by the U.S.S.R. 


Plans for ‘Third Force’ 

Following the Suez crisis of 1956, 
the French began to consider the 
possibility of creating a “third force” 
in Europe which might act inde- 
pendently of the two giant powers, 
the United States and the U.S.S.R., 
and, in an emergency, might com- 
mand the military force to resist So 
viet attack even if the United States 
were no longer physically present on 
This 


“third force” was vigorously devel- 


the Continent. concept of a 
oped by General Charles de Gaulle 
after he had returned to power in 


1958 as president of France. 


De Gaulle envisioned not a Euro- 
pean union with political and eco- 
nomic integration of the Continent’s 
nations west of Russia, such as had 
been advocated by Jean Monnet of 
France and Paul-Henri Spaak of 
Belgium, but a confederation of na 
tions, based on a reconciliation of 
France and Germany, but led by 
France, restored to its former “gran 
deur.” As a symbol of this leader- 
ship, de Gaulle insisted that France 
should have its own independent 
nuclear striking force. To demon 
strate that France had the capacity 
to create such a force, the French 
government detonated two nuclear 


bombs in the Sahara desert in 1960. 


Opposition to de Gaulle 

De Gaulle’s dreams of a “third 
force,” however, have not yet been 
realized. Abroad his plan has aroused 
the opposition of the man whose co 
operation he had most earnestly 
Konrad Ade 


nauer. West Germany’s leader, who 


sought, Chancellor 
has regarded the United States as 
the keystone of Western defense, 
has been reluctant to accept the idea 
of a European confederation which 
would have only limited ties with 
Washington. He has also feared that 
French possession of nuclear bombs 
would encourage nationalist ele- 
ments in West Germany to demand 
similar weapons for a country whose 
military revival is regarded with 
suspicion, not only by Russia and 
Eastern Europe, but also by some of 
the small European countries con- 
quered by the Nazis during World 
War IT. On November 10 Adenauer 
said at the Foreign Press Association 


in Bonn: “It is impossible that 


NATO be permitted to dissolve into 
national armies that will have to be 
collected together in the moment of 
danger. I believe that integration 
cannot be strong enough.” 

Meanwhile, at home, President de 
Gaulle has encountered the stiffest 
parliamentary opposition he has 
faced since he came to power. His 
plan for an independent French 
nuclear striking force was angrily 
denounced in the National Assembly 
in October, but the bill embodying 
this plan was automatically adopted 
on first reading on October 25 
when an Opposition censure motion 
fell 70 votes short of the 277 needed 
to bring down the government. The 
measure, however, was defeated by 
the Senate on November 10, and a 
mixed parliamentary committee 
proved unable to work out a com- 
promise with Premier Michel Debré. 
The bill was then returned to the 
Assembly, which on November 22 
rejected a motion of censure against 
the government, giving it 214 votes, 
or 7 votes more than on October 25. 
The nuclear measure was returned 
to the Senate, which was expected to 
reject it on a second« reading, and 
will then be resubmitted for a third 
and final reading in the Assembly. 
And in the economic sphere no 
workable agreement has so far been 
reached between the European Eco- 
nomic Community of six, led by 
France and West Germany, and the 
European Free Trade Association, 
led by Britain. 

As an alternative to a Continental 
French-sponsored political, economic 
and military grouping, British Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan, accord- 


ing to a November 20 dispatch by 








Drew Middleton of The New York 
Times, is “reluctantly but steadily” 
turning toward the idea of an At- 
lantic union of states which would 
pool their resources and accept limi- 
tations on their sovereignty. Such a 
union is proposed in a recent book, 
The Anglo-American Predicament, 
by Professor H. S. Allen of London 
University (New York, Macmillan, 
1960), which has aroused great in- 
terest in Britain. 

Simultaneously, a proposal for a 
military “NATO pool” has been pre- 
sented by General Lauris Norstad, 
supreme commander of the NATO 
forces, who has suggested joint con- 
trol of nuclear weapons for the dura- 
tion of the alliance. This nuclear 
pool, he believes, would be a “great 
and dramatic new step,’ which 
would transform NATO into an 
atomic power. 

The Norstad project, it is con- 
tended, would have three main pur- 
poses. It would answer the demands 
of some Western nations that the 
United States share with them con- 
trol over nuclear weapons based in 
Europe. It would assure that Europe 
would not be left without nuclear 
weapons by some future decision of 
the United States. And the project 
might serve to persuade France that 
it does not need its own nuclear 
striking force. The Norstad proposal, 
like that reported to be contemplated 
by Mr. Macmillan, would entail 


limitation of national sovereignty for 
the countries participating in the 


pool. 


"New Dimensions’ 

The third proposal for a change in 
the character of NATO was made 
by Vice President-elect Lyndon B. 
Johnson on November 21 when, in 
his address at the annual meeting of 
members of parliament from NATO 
countries in Paris, he urged that the 
Western powers “add new dimen- 
sions” to their military alliance by 
using it to promote economic and 
social gains throughout the world. 
These new dimensions have long 
been urged by Canada, but hitherto 
without success. 

Senator Johnson declared: “Where 
we have sought to protect the in- 
tegrity of the individual against ag- 
gression by force, we can now turn 
our alliances to the work of raising 
the standards by which the individu- 
al lives in integrity as a free man. 
We can, 'and we must, together en- 
large the community of joint pur- 
poses to include new neighborhoods 
of the world. 

“This more noble work requires 
new and great courage among our 
parliaments. It requires the courage 
to be concerned with new constitu- 
encies of the world without regard 
to the barriers of tradition, the bitter- 
ness of old memories, or the differ- 
ences of faith or faces.” 


These various moves for strength- 
ening not only the military resources 
of NATO, but also its economic and 
social resources, and thereby en- 
hancing its moral influence, fore- 
shadow a fundamental change in the 
Western alliance. They come at a 
time when the United States is con- 
centrating on how to make the free 
world stronger. 

Vera Micueves Dean 


Alexander 
(Continued from page 50) 

inspiration in the Castro movement 
in Cuba and has gained new recruits 
since Fidel’s victory in January 1959. 

The two opposition groups are al- 
most as opposed to one another as 
they are to the Somozas. Castro ar- 
rested Chester Lacoyo, one of the 
leaders of the “Figueres” faction 
who had sought refuge in Cuba, 
early in 1960 and had him sentenced 
to a long term in prison. Both groups 
carry on unremitting warfare against 
the Somoza regime. A year ago the 
more moderate faction mounted a 
serious invasion, and the most recent 
incursion from Costa Rica seems to 
have been led by the Castro-oriented 
group. 

(The first of two articles.) 


Dr. Alexander is associate professor of eco- 
nomics at Rutgers University and has writ- 
ten several books on Latin American affairs. 
He is coauthor with Representative Charles 
O. Porter of Oregon of The Struggle for 
Democracy in Latin America, to be pub- 
lished by Macmillan in January. 
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